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ECONOMIC EQUALITY. 


The exercise of irresponsible power, by whatever means, is 
tyranny, and should not be tolerated. The power which men 
irresponsibly exercise for their private ends, over individuals and 
communities, through superior wealth, is esseAtially tyrannous, and 
as inconsistent with democratic principle and as offensive to self- 
respecting men as any form of political tyranny that was ever 
endured. As political equality is the remedy for. political tyranny, 
so is economic equality the only way of putting an end to the 
economic tyranny exercised by the few over the many through 
superiority of wealth. The industrial system of a nation, like its 
political system, should be a government of the people, by the 
people, for the people. Until economic equality shall give a basis 
to political equality, the latter is but a sham. 


We give considerable space this week to an account of 
the anti-trust convention at Chicago. There is the more 
need that we should print the doings of this important 
body, for the reason that the daily press has, with a unan- 
imity that almost suggests conspiracy, failed to give any 
news whatever as to the convention or its doings. We call 
especial attention to the address before the convention by 


Henry D. Lloyd of Chicago, which we reprint entire. The 
facts which he developes make it clear that the nationali- 
zation of the railroads must necessarily include nationaliza- 
tion of the coal supply, because the railroads already mainly 
own the mines. The position of The New Nation as to 
trusts is well known. ‘The only reason we oppose trusts is 
that none of them are big enough. We want a trust that. 
will include all the businesses of the country and take in 
all the people on the ground floor as equal partners in the 
profits. That is the sort of anti-trust paper we are. 


Three Blots on the Massachusetts Legislature’s Record. 


The Massachusetts Legislature which has just adjourned 
its session, after doing good work in the earlier months, 
went out leaving a bad smell behind like an ill-snuffed 
candle. 

We refer particularly to certain measures. A bill to 
amend the law permitting municipalities to do their own 
lighting was shorn of its most important provision befora 
being allowed to pass. This was a clause providing that 
when a municipality bought up an existing private lighting 
plant, the basis of valuation should be the reasonabie cost 
of duplicating such plant. This is the principle that would 
be applied in inventorying the value of a plant in any busi- 
ness in the competitive field not enjoying a public fran- 
chise, and certainly it is most outrageous to claim that the 
special favor given a corporation in protecting it from com- 
petition should be made a ground of charging the protector 
an extra price. 

There was a good prospect of the duplication valuation 
clause being adopted with the rest of the bill, but just 
before the vote was taken the House fairly fluttered with 
telegrams sent to the members by their home corporations, 
ordering them to vote down this clause and they did it. 
The bill as it passed notably improves the present law but 
the vital point is missing. 

Another case was the defeat, by the influence of the West 
End street railway corporation, of the bill to permit the 
Cambridge and Hopedale storage street railw + to adopt 
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the storage electric motor system. Here was a responsible 
company which at its own risk and expense proposed to 
make a very valuable and important experiment which the 
public interest has for a long time required. Indeed, there 
was no experiment in the case. The successful working of 
the method had been fully proven. But the practical work- 
ing of the storage system would have brought a pressure on 
the West End company to substitute it at large expense in 
Boston for the dangerous and imperfect trolley system now 
in use. Therefore, the West End company procured the 
defeat of the bill by the Massachusetts Senate. It is pain- 
ful to be obliged to point out a case where the use of bribery, 
of more or less gross sort, is so positively and unmistake- 
ably indicated. 

Let nationalists stick a pin just here. Opponents of na- 
tionalism want to know what is to become’ of progress in 
invention under nationalism. There are answers enough to 
that question, but the first answer is to shut the mouth of the 
objector by referring him to such illustrations as this case 
just quoted, of the way in which the present system o° pri- 
vate capitalism sets itself at work to choke off progress and 
prevent the adoption of new inventions because they will 
necessitate a renewal of old plants. This case of the 
West End’s opposition to the storage battery is but an illus- 
tration of the policy pursued by all great business concerns. 
The only force that compels any of them to adopt new pro- 
cesses is competition and in proportion as consolidation 
brings competition to a standstill, invention will be stifled. 
Only the uninformed will find any news in the statement, 
which we unqualifiedly make, that owing to a deliberate 
policy of purchasing and stifling patents, this country is 
today using electrical methods which are really five years 
behind the times. 

Another case in which the Massachusetts Legislature was 
disgracea at the late session and the state disgraced thereby, 
was the defeat in the Senate of the bills to prevent stock- 
watering. A majority of the Massachusetts Senate in this 
instance stood up in straight defence of stealing. Not one 
of the men who voted against these bills ought ever to dare 
look an honest man in the face again. This is a disgusting 
chapter but it has to be written. 

No real check to the forces of reform has been sustained. 
They will return to the fight at next session, thanking God 
that the biennial session proposal was defeated, and next 
year every one of teese defeats, as well as others will be 
turned into victories. 

We wish to make a particular suggestion as to a bill for 
next session wnich wonld perhaps pretty well include both 
the duplication cost valuation clause of the municipal light- 
ing amendmeut bill, and also the ends sought by the anti- 
stock watering bills as to companies holding francheses. 

Suppose we could get a law providing that the profits 
on the business of any corporation having a special fran- 
chise shall not exceed seven per cent on the inventory value 
of the plant, all further profits going to the state, the 
books of such corporation being always open to the commis- 
sion regulating it and also to the governor. This law would 
settle by implication the question of valuation of purchased 
plants, and take all the motive out of stock watering. 

Let us strike at the root, gentlemen. The root here is the 
rate of profit. 


Boston’s Duty. 


The rapid transit bill, which has passed the Massachu- 
setts Legislature and will become law when ratified by 
the popular vote of Boston, may be made an engine of 
oppression or a tower of strength for the people of Greater 
Boston. The commission provided by the rapid transit act 
can spend nine million dollars in opening a route through 
the congested districts of Boston, and then give the build- 
ing of an elevated road and a 50 years franchise to a private 
corporation. Or, if none of the bids are satisfactory, the 
act provides that “the commission may, if the city council 
of said city shall so authofize, construct said elevated rail- 
road and said city shall thereafter operate the same.” It 
thus makes all the difference in the world what kind of men 
are appointed on the commission. We are informed pri- 
vately that parties are ready to pay three million dollars for 
the privilege of building the road and for the 50 years fran- 
chise. It needs no argument to show that the city can 
operate the road at a pominal profit for the benefit of the 
people, when private parties can afford to pay millions for 
the privilege of laying a traffic tribute upon the people of 
Boston. Either in October or at the regular elections the 
people of Bosten will be called upon to decide whether or 
not the rapid transit bill shall become a law. The chances 
are that under the measure as it stands, the franchise would 
pass into the hands of private speculators. Sound judgment 
we think would thus prompt our citizens to vote against 
ratifying the bill. One could hardly imagine that the pub- 
lic, after the revelations of the gas ring and the daily drama 
of West End incapacity and lawlessness, could deliberately 
turn over for 50 years the most money-making public fran- 
chise in the gift of this city to a ring of speculators. And 
yet it is the part of candor to admit that the present signs 
point directly to such a catastrophe. 

Confronted as we are by a peril so alarming, it would not 
surprise us if the sense of common danger took the form of 
organized protest against the aggressions of capital in Boston. 
It may be a public ownership league ; it may be a candidate 
for the mayoralty, nominated by the populists; it is sure to 
be something beside an academic protest against injustice. 
The time has passed for lamentations; this is a year for 
action.Boston has met oppression before. Let the word be 
passed round — organize. 


A Short Sermon on the Advantages of Railroad Nationaliza- 
tion to Railroad Employees. 

Dispatches to the daily press state that some of the great 
railroads are just now dismissing men at a wholesale rate. 
The Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul road for instance, has 
jnst discharged in all departments 4000 men, and the Penn- 
sylvania road is to discharge 2000 within a fortnight. The 
reason for these wholesale dismissions are not given, but 
are presumed to be owing to temporary decrease of busi- 
ness. 

This is a fluctuation to which railroads are necessarily 
subject and would continue to be if they were nationalized. 
It would, however, be practicable then to so average tem- 
porary reductions of force on particular lines so as to cause 
the .ninimum of suffering among the men. It is practicable 
to some extent indeed -for large roads to do this now, but 
they do not care to take the trouble. It is easier so long as 
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there are plenty of unemployed, to discharge and to hire on | they could, side by side with unemployed men begging vainly 


just as may be convenient, instead of taking pains to keep 
the same men along. 

Under government operation public opinion would demand 
the most considerate treatment possible of the men, and it 
would be found very easy to adopt methods which would 
prevent entire loss of employment at any season by any 
large number of employees. 

To begin with, all employees ought to be classified as to 
length and merit of service, and when it became necessary 
to determine who should be laid off for a term, this classifi- 
cation should be followed. But while the new employee 
and the indifferent workman would have to go before the 
old and approved employee, it might not be necessary for 
them to lose employment, though they might have to take 
new places. The nationalized railroad system would cover 
the whole country and some lines would want more men 
just when other lines wanted fewer. Instead of hiring on 
raw or new men as now, the lines that needed more men 
would, so far as possible, have transferred to them the men 
temporarily not needed on the dull lines. Lailroad men 
in this way, before they graduated into the ranks of 
the first-class old employees with fixed positions, would 
have an opportunity for a most valuable acquaintance with 
various lines and systems, Many of them have it now, but 
if so they have obtained it by tramping in search of situa- 
tious. Under the nationalized railroad system they would 
get it without losing a meal or a week’s pay. 

Again, if any employees, uot wishing or not being able to 


obtain a transfer to another line, had aptitude for other de- | 


partments of railroad work than their regular trade, pro- 
vision could be made for them in that way, because all sorts 
of railroad work are not dull at once, and it might easily be 
arranged to hold back the work of other departments to the 
dull season in traflic so that they might furnish employment 
to some of the men not needed on the trains. This variety 
of occupation in itself wonld be calculated to develope the 
worker and make a bigger man of him. 

There is another important means by which the adminis- 
tration of a nationalized railroad system might protect the 
men from loss of employment and that is by a systematic 
adjustment and dovetailing of vacations and short hour 
periods. There are few sorts of workmen who would not 
welcome, for the sake of rest and recreation, shorter hours 
for a time even with correspondingly less pay, or an occa 
sional complete vacations with total loss of pay, provided 
they could keep their jobs. Private employees do not take 
the extra trouble to make these adjustments, and indeed 
their businesses are not big enough anyhow to make them 
very perfectly, but that of the nationalized railroad system 
would be big enough to permit of a very complete adjust- 
ment, between the dull times of business and the worker’s 
desire for rest, and a further adjustment between the several 
needs of those desiring rest. Such a result would deprive 
“slack work” of all its terrors for the employee, and make 
it on the contrary suggestive of the same care-free recreation 
that the summer vacation brings to the business man. We 
should see no more, so far as the railroad workers were con- 
cerned, of the great cruelty of the present industrial sys- 
tem, namely, men overworked who would be glad to rest if 


for work to do. 

The fundamental governing principle as to employees, on 
which all nationalized or municipalized services should be 
regulated is that all employees are to be regarded as having 
except for fault, a permanent tenure of employment. This 
will not and cannot imply, so long as the nationalized busi- 
nesses are few, that every one can be guaranteed absolute 
fixity in the same position, except for the oldest and best 
grade of workers, because in nearly all businesses there are 
fluctuations in the demand for service, and the nationalized 
system cannot any more afford to run behind expenses than 
any other. But by the various devices suggested and many 
others that will suggest themselves, it will be possible, pre- 
cisely in proportion to the size of the group of nationalizedand 
municipalized businesses, to provide in one way or another 
for the pretty constant employment of the entire force and 
for the fair distribution among them of such lack of work 
as may be inevitable until under complete nationalism, the 
people shall have become in all lines of activity their own 
employers, paymasters and providers, 

Ohe advantage of the plan of nationalism is that you 
don’t have to wait for its program to be completed before 
you get any advantage from it. Mvery step would be a dis- 
tinct gain to all concerned, even if the program were to stop 
right there. 

Circulate the Government Telegraph Memorial. 

We suggest to our readers that they carry a government 
telegraph and telephone petition with them on their vaca- 
tion this summer. The circulation of this petition is the 
most effective thing that can be done by way of agitation 
just at present. A monster petition is a form of popular 
initiative that the petitioners fear. It is very evident from 
the large number of names already received at this office 
that the people are ripe for this reform. In some cases the 
petition is returned with a note stating that upon it will be 
found the names of every business man in the town, ora 
wajority of the voters of a village, or all the prominent 
doctors, aor and ministers. We received last week a 
petition from Topeka with the signatures of the governor 
of Kansas and most of the state officials. 

Reformers in the West have a special reason to co-operate 
because the sentiment in favor of government telegraph is 
so strong in the Kast. The Massachusetts Legislature has 
already sent to Congress a memorial in favor of it, and if 
we can once rescue the means of communication from the 
hands of the monopolists, several daily papers devoted to 
populist ideas will spring up in New York and New Eng- 
land. Only two eastern papers made any mention of the 
anti-trust convevtion when it opened on the fifth. The 
reason is quite evident. The newspaper trust must go with 
the others. he trust is founded on a telegraph monopoly. 
Congress will not attack this monopoly until it is first 
assaulted by public opinion. Let every reformer go forth 
this summer armed with a government telegraph and tele- 
phone petition. The New Nation will be happy to forward 
blank memorials upon application. 


A Graduated Land Tax the Quickest Way to Save the Land 
from the Monopolists. 


An English syndicate owns three million acres of land in Texas; 
a Holland company owns four million and a half acres in New 
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Mexico; a Scotch syndicate owns five hundred thousand acres in 
Florida, and a number of English, Scotch and Irish lords own indi- 
vidually from one to two hundred thousand acres in various parts 
of the country besides, — World’s Advance Thought. 

Pending fre Gime when nationalism shal] vest the fee of 
all real estate in the nation and make the people the only 
landlord, we would suggest a graduated land tax, on the 
principle of the graduated inheritance and income taxes. 
That is to say, the per cent of the tax rate for land per 
acre being, let us suppose, one per cent, we would make it 
a fraction of one per cent higher for every thousand acres 
(belonging to the same interest) after the first thousand, 
with a view to making an estate of 100,000 acres cost in 
taxes 100 per cent a year. 

There is no more terrifying symptom cf the present 
situation than the almost incredible but perfectly sub- 
stantiated facts (of which those we quote are but a sample) 
as to the rate at which the land of the country (as well as 
the money and business) is being monopolized. This 
process is going on at the West at a larger rate than at the 
East, but only because there is more land. At the Kast 
land monopolization is perhaps going on as rapidly in pro- 
portion to the smaller amount of land and the higher price, 
as witness, for example, the Vanderbilt holdings in North 
Carolina, the Corbin kingdom in New Hampshire and the 
67,000 acre park in the Adirondacks, just enclosed with a 
barbed wire fence by Dr. Webb, third vice-president of the 
New York Central. 

This must be stopped. Will not the people’s party con- 
ventions see the necessity of demanding a graduated tax 
on landholdings according to size, as well as on inherit- 
ances and incomes. Is not this the quickest, sharpest, surest 
way to put the brakes on this sort of monopoly ? 


A PROHIBITIONIST S MISTAKE. 


Samuel Dickie, national chairman of the prohibition 
party, has this to say: “ Navionalize the traffic and prohibit 
all sales other than by government agent and not a dive nor 
a doggery, not a dance house nor a beer garden, not a 
saloon nor a brothel but could go right on dispensing 
drinks at a profit precisely as they do today. Instead of 
buying a glass of whisky and having a link of sausage or a 
boiled egy ‘thrown in,’ the thirsty citizen could purchase 
the egg and accept a drink as the free-will offering of the 
generous dealer in cold lunches.” There is no profit to the 
vender worth the mention in a “link of sausage and a 
boiled egg.” Consequently the bar and free lunch would 
close the moment the profits on lquor were eliminated. 
Mr. Dickie will see the point at once. 


THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST. 


The following is taken from Good News: 


Old Professor — My young friend, let me give youa word of ad- 
vice. Be kind to the dull boys. 

Young Teacher — Certainly, but if they won’t learn their 
lessons — 

ce - kind to them, pet them, make them your warmest friends.”’ 

“sé ut a) 

““No buts about it. Win their love if you can. Some day in 
after years, when you are as old and helpless as I am, you may need 
the assistance of wealthy men.”’ 

“Of course, but —”’ 

** Well, the dull boys are the ones that get rich,” 
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HENRY D. LLOYD ON TRUSTS. 


[Address delivered by Henry ). Lloyd of Chicago before the in- 
terstate anti-trust conference at Chicago June 6, which was with- 
drawn after the convention refused to recommend government own- 
ership of coal mines, and which was accepted as the manifesto of the 
bolting convention assembled at the Palmer House on the evening of 
the same day. ] 


Within the last 30 years 95 per cent of the anthracite 
coal of America, practically the entire supply, it is reported 
tu Congress this year, has passed from the ownership of 
private citizens, many thousands in number, into the 
possession of the railroads controlling the highways of the 
coal fields. ‘These railroads have been undergoing a similar 
process of consolidation, and are now the property of eight 
great corporations. This surrender of their property by 
the individual coal mine owners is a continuing process in 
operation at this momeut, for the complete extinction of 
the “individual” and the independents in tlis field. It is 
destined according to the report of Congress to end in the 
entire absorption of the entire anthracite coal fields and 
collieries by the common carriers. 

Anthracite coal is geographically a natural monopoly 
contained in three contiguous fields which, if laid close 
together, would not cover more than eight miles by sixty. 
But bituminous coal, although scattered in exhaustless 
measures all over the continent, is being similarly appro- 
priated by the railroads, and its area is being similarly 
limited artificially by their interference. 

“ Railroad syndicates,” says the Congressional investiga- 
tion of 1888, are buying all the best bituminous coal lands 
along their lines in Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, Arkansas, 
Tenpessee, Alabama and other western states and terri- 
tories, no doubt with a view of levying tribute upon the 
people’s fuel and the indusvrial fires of the country.” 

The process of consolidation is shown by official and 
judicial investigation to have been in progress in the 
bituminous fields at least as far bagk as 1870, with the 
same purposes, methods and results as in the anthracite 
fields, though more slowly, on account of the greater num- 
ber and vastness of the deposits. 

The bituminous fields from Pennsylvania to the Pacitic 
coast are narrowed to the territory along the railroads, and 
narrowed there again to the mines owned or favored by the 
railroad managers. 


Ownership of highway is ownership of all. 


The investigations by Congress in 1888 and 1893 both 
state that the railroads of the country are similarly becom- 
ing the owners of our iron and timber lands, and both eall 
upon the people to save themselves. Every observer of 
affairs sees the same process going on in other industries. 
Here is to be seen rising into view a new law of industry. 
Ownership of the highways ends in ownership of every- 
thing and everybody that must use the highways. 

The railroads compelled private owners to sell them 
their mines or all the product by refusing to supply cars 
for their business, and by charging rates for the transporta- 
tion of coal so high that every one but themselves loses 
money on every ton sent to market. 

When the railroads elected to have the output large 
they furnished many cars; when they elected to have the 
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output small, they furnished few cars, and when they 
elected that there shall be no output whatever, they fur- 
nished no ears. 


Freight rates continue to advance. 


Though coal is an article of commerce greater in volume 
than any other natural product in the United States carried 
on railroads, amounting to not less than 130 million tons a 
year, and though the appliances for its transportation have 
been improved and the cost cheapened every year, so that 
it can be handled with less cost and risk than almost any 
other class of freight, the startling fact appears in the liti- 
gations before the Interstate Commerce commission and 
the investigations by Congress that freight rates have been 
advanced instead of being decreased, are higher now than 
they were in 1879, and that coal is made by these confed- 
erated railroads to pay rates vastly higher than the average 
of all other high and low class freight, nearly double the 
rate on wheat or cotton. These high freight rates serve 
the double purpose of seeming to justify the high price of 
coal and of killing off year by year the independent voal 
producers. What the railroad coal miner pays for freight 
returns to its other self, the railroad. What the indepen- 
dent coal producer pays goes also to the railroad, his com- 
petitor. “This excess over just and reasonable rates of 
transportation,” says the report to Congress in 1893, “con- 
stitutes an available fund by which they (the railroads) are 
enabled to crush out the competition of independent coal 
producers.” 

By these means, as Congress found in 1888, the railroad 
managers have forced the independent miners to sell to 
them or their friends at the price they chose to pay. They 
were the only possible buyers, because only they were sure 
of a supply of cars, and of freight rates at which they could 
live. 

The private operators thus being frozen out are able, as 
the investigation by the New York Legislature in 1878 
showed, to produce coal more economically than the great 
companies, because not burdened with extravagant salaries, 
royalties and leases, interest on fictitious bonded debts, 
and dividends on false capitalization of watered stock. By 
the laws of supply and demand they would compete out 
the unwieldy corporation, but these administer a superior 
political economy in their supply and demand of cars and 
treight rates. 

“The railroad companies eugaged in mining and trans- 
porting coal are practically in a combination to control the 
output and fix the price. They have a practical monopoly 
of the production, the transportation and the sale of anthra- 
cite coal.” This is from the House of Representatives’ re- 
port of 1893 and such has been the finding in all the inves- 
tigations for 20 years. 


Artificial winter to order. 


The anthracite collieries of Pennsylvania could now 
produce 50 million tons a year. The railroads restrict them 
to 40 million or 41 millions, nine or ten million tons less 
than they could furnish to ward off the frosts of winter, 
and to speed the wheels of the world, and this creation of 
artificial winter has been in progress from the beginning of 
the combination. 

In the 10 months between February and November 1893, 
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the price of coal in the East, as investigated by Congress, 
was advanced by the coal railroads as much as $1.25 and 
$1.35 a ton on the kinds used by housekeepers. “The com- 
binations,” the report of Congress says, “exercise even a 
more baleful influence on the production and transportation 
of coal for the western market.” The extortion in the price 
fixed by the railroads was found by Congress in 1888 to be 
an average of $1 a ton, considerably more than a dollar a 
ton, on all consumed in the United States, or 39 millions 
dollars in that pear, and now 40 to 41 millions a year. The 
same investigation found that between 1873 and 1886, 200 
million dollars more than a fair market price was taken 
from the public by this combination. 

This is anthracite alone. How many hundreds perhaps 
thousands of millions more have been taken by the railroads 
which control the bituminous coal fields from Pennsylvania 
to the Pacific there are no adjudicated means of estimating. 

By the same power which has crushed out the indepen- 
dent coal miner, the retailer in the cities has been reduced 
from a free man to an instrument to despoil his neighbors 
with whom he is often a fellow-victim, for the benefit of 
absentee capitalists ; he is hounded by detectives, by threats 
of cutting off his supply, is made a compulsory member of a 
secret oath bound society to “ maintain prices” and so ter- 
rorised that he dare not tell his wrongs even in the com- 
mittee rooms of Congress. ‘Your committee,” says the 
report of 1893 to Congress, “experienced great difficulty in 
obtaining testimony from retail coal dealers who apparently 
labor under fears of injury to their business in case they 
should appear and give evidence.” 


The effect on labor. 


Whether in Pennsylvania, in the Hocking valley, the 
block coal fields of Indiana, Spring valley in Illinois, the 
glorious rebels in the mountain mines of Tennessee, these 
coal miners, anthracite and bituminous, are the most 
wretched slaves of civilization odutside the sweat shops of 
our cities. 

Congress found in 1888 that the coal companies in the 
anthracite regions keep thousands of surplus laborers on 
hand to underbid each other for employment and for sub- 
mission to all exactions ; hold them purposely ignorant, when 
the mines are to be worked and when closed, so that they 
can not seek employment elsewhere; bird them as tenants 
by compulsion in the companies’ houses so that rent shall 
run against them, whether wages run on or not, and under 
leases by which they can be turned out with their wives 
and children on the. mountain side in midwinter if they 
strike; compel them to fill cars of larger capacity than 
agreed upon; make them buy their powder and other work- 
ing outfit of the companies at an enormous advance on the 
cost; compel them to buy coal of the company at the com- 
pany’s price and in many cases to buy a fixed quantity more 
than they need; compel them to employ the doctor named 
by the company and to pay him whether sick or well; 
“pluck ” them at the company stores so that when pay day 
comes around, the company owes the men nothing, there 
being authentic cases where “sober hard working miners 
toiled for years or even a life time without having been able 
to draw a single dollar, or but a few dollars in actual cash ; 
“in debt until the day they died;” refuse to fix the wages 
in advance, but pay them upon some hocus-pocus sliding 
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scale, varying with the selling price in New York, which the 
railroad slides to suit itself and most extraordinary of all, 
refuse to let the miners know the prices on which their liv- 
ing slides; a fraud, says the report of Congress, “on its 
face.” 


Astounding oppression of miners. 


The companies dock the miner’s output arbitrarily for 
slate and other impurities and so can take from their men 
five to 50 tons more in every hundred than they can pay for. 

In order to keep the miners disciplined and the coal mar- 
ket undersupplied, the railroads restrict work so that the 
miners often have to live for a month on what they can earn 
in six or eight days and these restrictions are enforced upon 
their miners by holding cars from them to fill, as upon com- 
petitors by withholding cars to go to market. Labor organi- 
zations are forbidden and the men intentionally provoked 
to strike, to affect the market. 

The laboring population of the coal regions, finally, is 
kept down by special policemen enrolled under special laws 
and often in violation of law, by the railroads and coal and 
iron companies practically when and in what numbers they 
choose, and practically without responsibility to any one but 
their employers, armed as the corporations see fit with army 
revolvers, or Winchester rifles or both, made detectives by 
statute and not required to wear their shields, provoking 
the people to riot and then shooting them legally. “By 
the percentage of wages,” says the report of Congress, “by 
false measurements, by rents, stores and other methods the 
workman is virtually a chattel of the operator.” 

The investigation of 1888 showed that ‘‘The carrier drives 
out both operator and owner, obtains the property, works 
the mine, disciplines the miner, lowers wages by the impor- 
tation of Huns and Italians, restricts the output and 
advances the price of coal to the public. It is enabled to 
commit such wrongs upon individuals and the public by 
virtue of exercising absolute control of a public highway. 


How Pennsylvania failed to break the monopoly. 


Moved mainly by the disappearance of a free market in 
oil and coal, the people of Pennsylvania arose in 1873 and 
adopted a new constitution. To put an end to the consoli- 
dation of all the anthracite coal lands into the hands of the 
railroads, this constitution forbade common carriers to 
mine or manufacture articles for transportation over their 
lines, or to buy land except for carrying purposes. These 
provisions of the constitution have been disobeyed “ de- 
fiantly.” ‘The railroads have defiantly gone on acquiring 
title to hundreds of thousands of acres of coal, as well as 
of neighboring agricultural lands,” says the Congressional 
committee of 1888. “They have been aggressively pur- 
suing the joint business of carrying and mining coal.” So 
far from quitting it, “they have increased their mining 
operations by extracting bituminous as well as anthra- 
cite.” ; 

Instead of enacting “appropriate legislation” as com- 
manded by the new constitution to effectuate its prohibi- 
tions, the Legislature has passed laws to nullify the con- 
stitution by preventing forever any escheat to the state of 
the immense area of lands unlawfully held by the railroads. 
Every effort breaking down to meet the evil by state action, 
failure was finally confessed by the passage in 1878, by the 
Pennsylvania Legislature, of a joint resolution asking 
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Congress to legislate “for equity in the rates of freight,” 
and to this day the will of the people of Pennsylvania, as 
declared in their sovereign utterance, has found among 
these corporations none so poor as to do it reverence. 


Congress also unequal to the task. 


In 1887 Congress passed the interstate commerce law 
and established the interstate commerce commission to en- 
force justice on the railroad highways, in the Janguage of 
the committee reporting it, “without expense to the 
shipper, without delay and without resort to litigation.” 
The failure of the commission has been calamitous. The 
independent mine owners of Pennsylvania appealed to it 
for the justice promised “ without expense, without delay 
and without litigation.” ‘Two years and a half were con- 
sumed in the proceedings. The commission decided that 
the rates the railroads charged were unreasonable and un- 
just, and ordered them reduced. But the decision has 
remained unenforced and cannot be enforced. The rail- 
roads treat the commission with the same contumely they 
visit on the constitution of Pennsylvania, and two years 
after its decision Congress in 1893 found their rates to be 
50 cents a ton higher than what the commission had de- 
clared to be just and equitable. The independent oil 
refiner of Pennsylvania and Ohio has fared still more dis- 
astrously before the commission. In one proceeding, for 
more than four years they have been appealing for rescues 
from rates which are pressing them to death, but in vain. 
The delay is “killing” they recently pleaded, but the 
delay continues. The interstate commerce law provides 
for the imprisonment in the penitentiary of those guilty of 
the crimes it covers. But the only conviction had under 
it has been of a shipper for discriminating against a rail- 
road. No railroad man has been brought to punishment 
for the countless crimes committed by railroads against 
shippers. 

Other efforts and failures. 

Congress has passed an anti-trust law; many of the states 
have passed anti-trust laws; there have been appeals to the 
courts for redress under conspiracy laws and for forfeiture 
of charters. Nothing has come of all this legislation and 
litigation. The sugar trust, the oil trust, have been forced 
to hang out new signs; in New Jersey one of the leases 
binding two of the coal combinations together has been 
broken, but the sugar and the oil and the coal monopolies 
do not wane but wax. 

The peoples’ energy seeking relief through the courts 
and legislatures of law and order is either not so powerful 
as the resisting and sinister energy of the syndicates, or it 
is asleep. Prosecution of the members of the local coal 
exchange, or “rings,” even if epding in conviction, could 
but have the effect of making the central power do its busi- 
ness through agents instead of dealers, and finally through 
one agent instead of many, for one cannot conspire with 
himself. This would not hurt onr neighbors, the dealers ; 
it would aot hurt our enemy, the trust in New York. 

Shall private property become master. 

The corn of the coming harvest is growing so fast that 
like the farmer standing at night in his fields, we can hear 
it snap and crackle. We have been fighting fire on the 
well-worn lines of old-fashioned politics and political econ- 
omy, regulating corporations, and leaving competition to 
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regulate itself. But the flames of a new economic evolu- 
tion run around us, and we turn to find that competition 
has killed competition, that corporations are grown greater 
than the state, and have bred individuals greater than 
the.selves, and that the naked issue of time is with pri- 
vat. property becoming master instead of servant. Private 
prc rty in many necessaries of life has become monopoly 
of 2 necessaries of life. What are we going to do 
about it ? 

To remove the tariff on coal would have brought the 
product of Nova Scotia into competition with our American 
rings 12 months ago. But within the year the mines of 
Nova Scotia have been syndicated by American capitalists, 
and it will be they who will win when the tariff is taken 
off coal. Monopoly moves across tariff; there are already 
several international trade combinations, and there will be 
more before there are fewer. 

A real interstate commerce law with a uniform classifica- 
tion of freight for the whole country, under a few simple 
heads, with rates inflexibly the same for all shippers, 
wholesale or retail, under each head on the post office prin- 
ciple, and with rates fixed by the Legislature and eut down 
to figures which would pay the legal rate of interest on the 
present actual cost of reduplicating the right of way and 
equipment, would 20 years ago have prevented the confis- 
cation of the property of the many who had to use the 
highways into the treasuries of the few who owned the 
highways. But not today. The members of the coal com- 
bination are Siamese twins. Chang runs the railroad, Eng 
runs the coal mines. Chang has been charging high 
freights to ruin the independents, and Eng, also to ruin 
the independents, has been selling coal for less than cost, 
counting this freight extortion as part of the cost. The 
net has caught the fish. The independents are ruined — 
95 per cent of them. Make Chang put down freights, as 
low as you please, Eng will put up the price of coal. Coal 
is his private property, and he has a right to do with it 
what he will. 

The syndicating of bituminous coal lands has also gone 
so far that the owners by combination and competitive 
market wars could suppress all rivals and fix the supply 
and the price independent of any help from highway 
privilege. They have grown great enough by that help to 
do without it, and to prevail for the future by the mere 
mountain of the mass of their millions, 


An instrument of commercial conquest. 


The coal monopoly sprang out of highway monopoly, 
but like an increasing number is above the need of the 
ladder by which it rose. Private property masking itself 
behind the convenient fo1m of corporations, has reached a 
development in which, by mere bulk, it is an irresistible 
instrument of commercial conquest, which is to say, social 
conquest. The few men of the oil combination with a 
fabulous wealth created by railway preferences pass over 
+o Europe and become the masters of the oil markets of 
England and Scotland, Germany, Scandinavia, Holland, 
Italy. They do it, not by railroad favoritism, which is 
unknown there, but by the sheer weight of competitive 
clubs of gold. 

We disperse the trusts to find that their component cor 
porations set together as smoothly as before. We can 


under the police power of the state disperse the corpora- 
tions for abuse of their charters. Our antagonist would 
spring again from the ground in the more troublesome 
shape of individuals, unfettered by charter obligations, 
easily acting in concert from a common interest without 
any visible apparatus of conspiracy, claiming their mono- 
poly as sacred private property. 

Corporate forms are but the investitures of commanding 
men. ‘Take off the investitures; the men would remain, 
and their property would still be theirs. ‘When it is 
considered,” says the report of Congress of 1893, “that it 
is a law of business for each proprietor to pursue his own 
interest, it necessarily follows that proprietors who have a 
common interest will act in concert, and it requires no 
stipulation to bind them.” 


Freedom of livelihood gone. 


Even if the insignificant minority still living in the coal, 
oil and other centralized industries continue to survive, no 
relief for the public can be expected from them. They 
might be saved by railroad reform, but they would take 
advantage of the prices set by the ruling power. It is a 
well known law of trade that where an ove.shadowing 
power over prices and conditions has been gained by any 
element, the minority take the benefit of the standard it 
upholds. “The public, however, must bear in mind,” says 
the report of Congress of 1893, “ that where so preponderat- 
ing a quantity of any given article is controlled by one 
organization, it will be natural that the holders of the 
smaller portion should fall into line with the price fixed 
by the larger. This has been the case within the last 
season.” 

Private property in the coal trust, the oil trust and others 
has reached a size and strength, where neither tariff reform, 
nor railroad reform, nor state ownership of the railroad can 
make it give back to the people the freedom of livelihood 
and markets in which are ultimately involved all other 
freedoms. The rapid growth of trusts and combinations in 
Great Britain — England is plastered all over with trusts, 
said the late Mr. Blaine—and in Europe, proves that 
deeper causes are at work, and that stronger remedies must 
be sought. Modern conditions have producec individuals 
who singly or in small groups can prevent their fellow men 
from refining oil, of digging coal, or killing cattle, or put- 
ting up telegraphs, or building a competing railroad into 
New York city, or making harvesters, or what not. 


Some notable recommendations. 


First, by way of recommendation, we call upon the voices 
of conscience, of the press, pulpit, schools and scciety to 
demand of the possessors of these powers of life and death 
that they use them even though their private property for 
the public good, and cease the evil practiced by which they 
are appropriating the property of competitors, employees 
and the public, often contrary to law, and always without 
consent or compensation. “Let my people go.” 

Second. All the facts concerning the syndicates control- 
ling or seeking control of the necessaries of life, — their 
relations with the owners of the highways, their methods 
on competition, employment, and price regulation, and 
their wealth, — the public must know. The public must 
insist that their representatives in the legislatures, railway 
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commissions and grand jury rooms make these investiga- 
tions, but must not wait for them, but by private effort and 
through all guilds, unions, alliances, cireles and societies 
‘must search out how a few persons have got and hold the 
power to make the bargains of 65 millions of free people. 

Third. Vor the relief of the poor in the cities who now 
pay the price of two or three tons of coal to get one ton, 
coulyards should be established both by philanthropy, as 
has been done im New York, and by municipalities to sell 
by the basket at the same rates as by the ton, 


Highways a function of sovereignty. 


Fourth. To put a stop to the further apprcpriation by 
the owners of the highways of the property dependent upon 
them, transportation reform with which Congress and the 
states have been dilly-dallying since railroads came, must 
be consummated at once and forever. Government regula- 
tion is a failure in the states, the United States and Great 
Britian. The rerormers who believed that the publicity got 
through commissions would be a remedy have had their 
We know now that we have to deal with persons 
so great that they do not care for publicity. Publicity is 
not the remedy; it is only a trumpet call to a remedy. 
State regulation means regulation of the state by the rail- 
roads. 


innings. 


Creation and maintenance of highways is a function 
of sovereignty, and government of the people must be by 
the people. Mailroad rates are taxes, and to pay taxes 
levied by the private power of railway corporations is taxa- 
tion without representation, worse than that of George IIT. 
Highways can be created only by the usé of governmental 
powers, like eminent domain, to take the property of citi- 
zeus by force without their consent though with compensa- 
tion. Government acquires snch powers by sacrifices made 
by all for all, and can not rightfully grant them to private 
individuals for private profit. Railroad highways were 
made the private property of the few by betrayal of the 
fundamental rights of the people by their representatives. 
When we gave the highways as a privilege we set the ex- 
ample which their owners are bettering to make themselves 
and their friends a privileged class in all other livelihoods. 
We must trust some one. Between trusting che public to 
manage its own business on the principle, from all, by all, 
and trusting private individuals with public powers for pri- 
vate gain, a people fit to be free can easily choose. If the 
people are not competent to exercise their own powers they 
are not competent to delegate them. As to the highways, 

"so as to all public franchises and functions. No private use 
of public powers. 


; Public ownership the remedy. 


Fifth. Private ownership when it reaches monopoly of 
any necessary of life must be state ruled or state owned. 
By tariff reform, tax reform, land tax reform, by the en- 
forcement of reasonable prices, through the courts, by legis- 
lative authority, reviving the price regulation of the middle 
ages, or, these failing, by the exercise of the sovereign 
power of eminent domain the right of the people to a voice 
in the disposal of the products of their labor, and to say 
what they will give and what they will take, must be re- 
stored to them. “ Any private contro! of a thing designed 
by the God of all for all,” says the report to Congress in 
188%, “should be regulated by all through the government.” 
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The power to regulate is the power to confiscate, and the 
power to confiscate must end in ownership. 

We might as well begin with ownership, since regulation 
must end there. “The state,” says the report of Congress 
of 1888, “could easily exercise the right of eminent domain 
by taking possession of all the anthracite lands at a fair . 
vaiuation, and then throw them open to free competition, mn 
mining at « reesonable royalty suflicient to pay the interest 
on the debt she would thereby contract.” 

Sixth. Centralized wealth is the cause and the effect of 
this centralized and cruel control of the necessaries of life. 
This monopoly of monopolies must by the full use of the 
taxing power, by eminent domain, be dispersed and pre- 
vented from re-centralizing itself either individually or 
through corperate forms by which it achieves consolidation, 
perpetuity, privilege, irresponsibility and impunity from 
corporal punishment. Wealth is as much a social product 
of, by and for all as government, and must be made, as gov- 
ernment has been made, compatible with the inalienable 
rights of all to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 

Seventh. The people must tirst cast out of their own 
eyes the beams of greed, seeking to get of each more than 
we give, before we cau hope to pull the mote of the eye of 
our brother, who has but outrun us to monopoly. 


GOVERNMENT RAILROADS IN PRUSSIA, 


Prof. Cohn of Gottingen says in the Journal of Political | 
Economy, published by Chicago University, that neither 
in Prussia nor Germany would any practical man think of 
returning to the private ownership of railroads. VPrussia 
was kept from adopting the system of state railroads for a 
time by the fact that the government could not incur a 
debt without the consent of Parhament, and until the 
democratic revolution of 1848 the government avoided the 
assembling of Parliament. It was in 1849 that the new 
popular Assembly determined upon the first great state 
railway, and the state took into its hanes the administration 
of a number of subsidized roads, which yielded unsatis- 
factory revenues. This stage of state management lasted 
until about 20 years agu, when the movement in favor of 
public control of railways which swept over western 
Kurope led in Prussia to a demand for the union of all the 
railways under the control of the state. In 1879, the first 
bill providing for the acquisition of private railways was 
passed, the chief ground for its passage being the waste of 
capital through the construction of duplicate and triplicate 
lines, where a single line with low charges might have 
handled all the traffic. Although the government paid 
most liberally for the roads, each year they not only 
paid in full the interest on the railway debt, but that on 
the entire state debt. In addition they yielded a very 
substantial surplus, which in the fiscal year from April 1, 
1889 to March 31, 1890, reached the maximum amount of 
35 million dollars. Moreover, more than 135 million 
dollars of the railway debt has been extinguished. 


We earnestly request our subscribers to look on their 
address label and to rene.» without delay if they wish to 
continue the paper. 
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CONCERNING NATIONALISM. 


ANTI-TRUST CONFERENCE AT CHICAGO. 


Over 30 States Represented. The Conference not Willing to 


Face the Issue. A Bolting Conference. Note and Comment. 


The anti-trust convention, composed of men appointed 
by about 30 governors of state, met in Chicago on the 5th. 
Among the delegates present were Gen. James 1b. Weaver 
of Iowa, Senator Ignatius Donnelly of Minnesota, Henry 
D. Lloyd, Thomas Morgan, Lester C. Hubbard and Mrs. 
A. P. Stevens of Illinois, Henry R. Legate of Massachu- 
setts, Editor McLallin of the Topeka Advocate and Noah 
Allen of Kansas. Mr. Lloyd was chosen temporary chair- 
man and Goy. Knute Nelson permanent chairman. 

In his opening address Gov. Nelson pointed out the 
evils of unlawful combinations and the inadequacy of the 
present laws to remedy the evil. 

E. Rosewater, editor of the Omaha Bee, was chosen 
chairman of the committee on resolutions. This committee 
speut a good part of Monday night drawing resolutions, 
and on Tuesday presented the majority report. A strong 
effort was made to have it adopted as a whole, but this was 
objected to by the minority of the committee, who favored 
more radical measures, and after a spirited and somewhat 
lengthy debate, it was voted to take up each resolution 
separately. The report did not go beyond a general de- 
nunciation of trusts and a demand for the enforcement of 
the laws against trusts. This was not satisfactory to the 
minority, and the differences that had developed in the 
committee came to the surface in the convention, and the 
minority, led by Gen. J. B. Weaver, Ignatius Donnelly 
and Henry D. Lloyd, attempted to have substitute resolu- 
tions adopted. 

It was evident that the trusts had succeeded in getting 
some of their friends appointed as delegates even to an 
antitrust convention. One delegate from Pennsylvania 
went so far as to say that he did not believe there was a 
trust io his state. He finally said that he had been a coal 
operator for many years, and denounced, as anarchists all 
who wished for more radical measures. <A vote was taken 
upon each resolution, and those reported by the majority 
were carried by small majorities.. It now became evident 
that nothing of any importance was to be accomplished, 
and Dr. MeLallin announced that those favoring more 
radical action would meet at the Palmer house in the even- 
ing. In pursuance of this request, delegates representing 
13 states met, made Gen. Weaver chairman, and adopted 
the following resolutions : 

Resolved, that since it has been demonstrated officially 


that the business of mining, transporting and selling an- 
thracite coal is a monopoly, the government should take 


possession of the anthracite coal fields by right of eminent 
domain, 

Resolved, that since it has been officially shown that the 
bituminous coal business is going the same way, the bitu- 
minous coal fields should be similarly taken possession of. 

Resolved, that since it has been officially shown that the 
railroads are similarly monopolizing iron and timber lands, 
and, since it is thus shown to be a law of industry that 
ownership of the highways is ownership of the railways, 
therefore the people must become their own owners by 
making themselves the owners of their own highways. 

Resolved, that we recommend to the several states now 
owning coal lands and to the United States government 
that all lands not now sold containing coal, metals or 
forests, be held for the use and benefit of all the people, 
and that means be provided by which the coal shall be 
mined and sold to the people at the actual cost of produc 
tion. 

Resolved, that this congress, opposing, a3 it does, the 
greatest of all trusts — the financial trust — demand a re- 
turn to bimetalism in order that the common people may 
enjoy the blessing of free and unlimited coinage of both 
gold and silver at the present ratio of 16 to 1. 


In case the struggle between the people and these busi- 
ness conspiracies became desperate, the convention favored 
the confiscation of the property of trusts as a weapon of 
defense. The convention appointed this committee to 
form a permanent organization: Ignatius Donnelly Min- 
nesota, chairman; Dr, S. McLallin, Kansas, secretary ; W. 
Ki. Collicott, Colorado; Heury kK. Legate, Massachusetts ; 
Gen. Weaver, Iowa and Noah Allen, Kansas. 

The most notable event of the entire proceedings was the 
address of Henry D. Lloyd, Tuesday afternoon.- The 
regular convention voted to adopt it as its address to the 
people, but upon the refusal of that body to adopt some 
definite plan of legislation, Mr. Lloyd withdrew it, and 
the bolting convention unanimously voted to send it out as 
an address to the people. The address, which is a masterly 
one, will be found in another part of this paper. 

The politicians succeeded in limiting the action of the 
main conference to glittering generalities, and the eastern 
papers were quite as careful to weed out the proceedings of 
the convention from their news columns. They realize 


that when the trusts go, the news monopoly will go with it. 
Note and Comment. 


New York Sun: But as far as we know, experience 
hasn’t shown tho necessity of any new legislation on the 
subject of trusts, and the poppycock parliament on the sub- 
ject held in Chicago this week will be superfluous. 


Ignatius Donnelly’s new paper, the Representative, is 
full of just the kind of material populists want and the 
general public needs. The editor in a dispatch from 
Chicago concerning the antitrust convention: “It now 
looks as if the anti-trust question would be the battle- 
ground in 1894 and 1896 and parties formed on new 


lines.” 
Wellington (Kan.) Voice: Straws show which way the 


wind blows. A number of republican papers in this state 
have suspended publication since the last election. Not 
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only this, but the demand for people’s party literature is 
so strony that the ready-print and stereotype-plate houses 
employ the best writers obtainable and make a specialty of 
populist reading matter. Further — you don’t hear of 
populists going back to the old parties in droves or in 
single numbers even. 


The Franklin County (O.) convention of the people’s 
party adopted on the 3d resolutions demanding the initia- 
tive and referendum, the nationalization of the liquor 
traffic and of all public utilities, 


THE LINCOLN CONVENTION. 


We print below the resolutions of the Nebraska Legisla- 
ture passed last February, which led to the calling of the 
Lincoln convention to consider the building of a publicly- 
owned railroad from the Dakotas to the gulf. 


Whereas, the Congress of the United States has appropriated 
six million dollars to make a deep-water harbor on the gulf of 
Mexico; and  ~ 

Whereas, the construction of such deep-water harbor would be of 
little value to the great interior basin of the continent without a 
north and south railroad to said harbor; and 

Whereas, a road costing $23,000 per mile could be constructed 
from the north line of Dakota to the gulf for the sum of 27 million 
dollars: and. ; 

Whereas a tax of five cents per acre on the lands of the 10 great 
states lying in the great interior basin would construct said road and 
leave a surplus of two million dollars; and 

Whereas, the exports of wheat, cattle, beef products, meat pro- 
ducts and breadstuffs of all kinds, amount in round numbers to 475 
million dollars annually, on which there would be a direct saving in 
transportation equal to 20 per cent, amounting to 94 million dollars 
annually, or sufficient to pay the cost of said road three and one 
half times; and 

Whereas, the furnishing of said interior, north and south, trans- 
portation would attract the great |manufacturing industries to the 
great interior valleys and make tnem the most populous as well as 
the wealthiest portion of the country, so that Nebraska in 10 years 
would have five million people, with many prosperous cities like 
Lincoln and Omaha; and 

Whereas, by said transportation facilities the value of the arable 
lands of said interior states would soon be enhanced in value at 
least 25 per cent, and the value of other property proportionately 
increased, amounting in all to a sum 100 times greater than the cost 
of said loan; now therefore be it 

Resolved, by the Senate of the state of Nebraska, the House con- 
curring, that it is the sense of this Legislature that the said 10 states 
should immediately take measures for a co-operative effort to build 
said road, with its necessary branches and feeders; and that when 
the same is built it should be owned by the people of the said 10 
states and operated as a single line at cost for the benefit of its 
owners, viz., all the people; 

Resolved, that the governor of this state be requested to communi- 
cate with the governors of the states of North and South Dakota, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Arkansas, Texas and the terri- 
tory of Oklahamz, and propose a convention of delegates from 
each of the said states, to be appointed by the respective governors 
thereof, to be held in the near future at some central point, to dis- 
cuss and mature ways and means for the construction of said north 


and south road, 

The convention will assemble on the 28th. The western 
papers identified with the old parties are multiplying ob- 
jections to a publicly-built road. The Lincoln Alliance-In- 
dependent closes an argument in answer to an old-party 
attack as follows: “Besides, the western states may not 
have to build this road after all. Perhaps the voice of the 
West may be heard in Congress. Perhaps the north and 
south line may be the first great experiment in ‘govern- 
ment ownership.’ Even the ‘populist cranks’ don’t ex- 
pect to build this road the 28th of June, nor within a 
month or a year thereafter. The convention has been called 


simply to discuss a measure of great interest to the people 
of these great western states.” 


NATIONALISTIC DRIFT. 


Items of Industrial, Political, Social and Commercial Intelli- 
“gence indicating the approaching Breakup of the Present 
System and the Tendency through Business Combinations 
and Public Control of Industry toward Complete National 
Co-operation. 


Massachusetts. 


Ata recent meeting of the Stoneham Board of Trade, 
that body voted to recommend the acceptance, by the town, 
of the legislative act permitting municipalities to establish 
and maintain their own lighting plants. The secretary 
was instructed to see that an article to that effect be in- 
serted in the warrant for the next town meeting. 


Connecticut. 


The Library association of Connecticut has secured the 
passage of a bill creating a state library commission, which 
is to encourage with advice and money the founding of 
libraries in the towns of the state. The law is suggested 
by and modeled after the law passed four years ago in 
Massachusetts, which through the ageney has given library 
privileges to towns without them, so that now but four per 
cent of all the people of Maasachusetts may be said to be 
without library privileges. 

Ohio. 


Cleveland Citizen: Competition is rapidly driving the 
small merchants out of business. Nationalization of all 
industries as they become trusts is the only salvation of 
our free institutions. 


Miscellaneous. 


Fort Worth (Tex.) Advance: Fort Worth has just turned 
over as a gift to some Philadelphia bankers the franchise 
to lay tracks oa, and operate steam or electric railway over, 
such streets as are not already given up to other monopo- 
listie enterprises. One alderman alone stood up for the 
city’s rights and followed the lead of the advance in de- 
manding that the rapid transit company should at least 
pay into the city treasury $200,000 for the desired control 
of the streets. He was sat upsn by the lobby, by two sub- 
sidized papers and by the ring in control of municipal 
affairs. Is this cry, going up all over this land, for muni- 
cipal ownership of natural monopolies to fall upon deaf 
ears? No! In the Kast, where giant monopolies have 
long tested the will of the people, a brighter day is dawn- 
ing. 


Rev. D. W. Griffin of Highland, Ct., at the district asso- 
ciation of Methodist ministers’ meeting, reviewed favorably 
the book, “'The Social Horizon.” He said; “One of my 
church members tells me that the principles of the New 
Testament are not applicable to business, and judging from 
his advertisements, they are not. Some say we are 200 
years ahead of time in advocating these principles, but I 
believe we are 1800 years behind time.” 


Foreign. 


A foreign dispatch says that it is understood in Rome 
that the Italian government has found that it would not be 
expedient to adopt the proposal to establish a monopoly in 
petroleum, and has therefore abandoned the project of add- 
to the revenue by such a monopoly. It is said, however, 
that in order te.obtain an increased income the government 
will substitute a monopoly of the life and fire insurance 
business.in place of the proposed petroleum monopoly. It 
is estimated that the granting of a monopoly of the insur- 
ance business of the country will add 10 million dollars to 
the revenue. 


THE NEW NATION. 
If you are going to the 


WORLD’S FAIR 


Be sure that your tickets read via 


Fitchburg Railroad 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE. 
SHORT LINE 
BOSTON TO CHICAGO. 


Palace Sleeping Cars. 


JUNE 17, 1893] 


Low<Priced 
TYPEWRITERS. 


~~ 


Through without change via 


NIAGARA FALLS. 


0} 


DOES WORK EQUAL TO THE MOST 
EXPENSIVE MACHINES. 


SPEEDY! PRACTICAL! DURABLE! 


No instruction is needed for its use, and speed is 


easily attained by little practice. 
WRITES 77 


WRIT S i 5 CHARACTERS. 


TYPEWRITER 


The Typewriter Improvement Co, 
274 Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
164 La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 


Wonderful Discovery !! 
a Dr. Ransophier’s Electric 
y Magnetic Appliance. An in- 

- stant relief for all pain. 

- Can be applied to any part 

of the person easily ; never 

gets out of order. Stops 
headache in 2 minutes, re- 
lieves nervousness and pro- 
duces sleep, stops neu- 
ralgic pains; relieves Rheu- 
matism. Heart troubles, Sci- 


Trains leave Boston, Causeway Street Pas- 
senger Station 


9.00 A.M. 3.00 P.M. 
For further information apply to 
J. R. WATSON, 
General Passenger Agent. 


A WONDERFUL THING!! 


Hot Water 


7.00 P.M. 


Utilizes the SUN’S Heat 


And gives Hot Water at all hours of the day. 
and night, without expense. 
ase a 


atica, Kidney, Bladder and Liver ailments, phe : 
can be helped or cured by this Magnetic appli- No delay. Flows instantly. 
ance. Quickens blood, renews Vigor far 

No care. No worry. 


more effectively than any medecine to be taken 
internally; indorsed by eminent physicians. 
Sent to any part of the United States on re- 
ceipt of price, $2.00 

Descriptive circular and agents’ terms sent 
on application, Address, 


BOSTON MAGNETIC CO., 19 West Street, Boston. 
BALD NESS AND ITS CAUSES CURED BY 


hie SEMMES’ 


Wonderful. 


The water at times almost boils. 


Always ready. 


Send for circular. 
- ———() 
CLARENCE M. KEMP, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Also, Gas Machines make gas at 7dc. per 
A child 


: ; 1000 feet. Safe, reliable, efficient. 
Electric Hair can operate them. Cellar Drainers to make 
wet cellars dry, automatic. 
Restorer. 


FOR PEOPLES PARTY NEWS 


KEAD 


THE NEW NATION. 


A vegetable tonic which has stood the 
test of prolonged trial at the hands of hun- 
dreds of the best experts, both physicians and 
chemists, in all chronic diseases of the human 
scalp, cnring baldness, patchy baldness, fall- 
ing hair, dry or brittle hair, dandruff, eczema 
and allscalp diseases. Why Semmes E. H.R. 
is so popular: It is composed absolutely of 
roots and herbs, it is an infallible remedy for 
baldness. We are uot afraid to say: Analyze it. 
If you find one grain of lead or sulphur we 
will give you $1000, or if it fails to perform 
what we say it will. 

48 Winter st., Boston, Mass. 
Richmond, Va. 
Consultation Free by Dr. J. Semmes. 


Call for testimonials of physicians. 


WRITE FOR LISTS. 


Cash paid for Old Books. 


G. BE. GIRLING & BRO, 
922 West Harrison St., Chicago. 


121 Broad st., 


Mention The New Nation. 


ALSO, ALL THE NEW BOOKS. | grmea 
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UNION GONSTRUGTION CO. 


SOLE OWNERS OF 


Union’s Patent System of Sewage, 


Single Houses, Factories, Public Institutions, 
Towns and Cities provided with this most 
effective and money-saving system. 
Proposals received and Estimates 
made in any part of the United 
States. Persons using Union 
Patents must receive from 
Agents Guarantee Cer- 
tificates from Com- 
pany. 


113 Devonshire St. - - Room 7 
BOSTON, MASS. 


F. J. STARK, Treasurer. F. L. UNION, Engineer. 


No trouble to answer inquiries. Write us for 
price delivered at your station if 


BUFFALO GLUTEN FEED 


isn’t kept on saie near you. 
It’s peculiarly adapted for milch cows, buta 
good feed for all animals. 
Better than corn meal and costs no more. 
Is made at Buffalo and Peoria. 


Without Fire. CHAS. M. COX & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


Chamber of Commerce Building. 


The CLIMAX SOLAR-WATER HEATER AN EXPOSITION OF NATIONALISM 


BY B. FRANKLIN HUNTER. 
SECOND EDITION. 


A comprehensive statement of the various 
phases of nationalism considered from the 
political, economic and ethical standpoints. 
Sixteen pages. 


5 cents per copy; $4 per hundred. 


Send orders to Miss DIANA HIRSCHLER, 
2026 Camac St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send 10 cents for sample package. Beautif 
your lamps for months with one package. 
Address, 
Magic Red, Box 88, Crawford, Ill. 


DOMESTIC Refrigerators 
$15 to $75. 


COMMERCIAL Refrigerators. 
$20 to $400. 
i — 
Trade solicited from other 
states. 
—Oo— 
Address, 


DLD BOOKS! OLD MAGAZINES ||\":2€O=S® 25 Aver” St Boston mas 


A TRAVELLING MAN 


“‘T bave been radically cured of con- 

constipation and all of its attending 
evils without medicines, injections or incon- 
venience by your admirable system of treat- 
ment.’’ A pamphlet on the subject will be sent 
for four cents in stamps. Address, 


THE DILATER COMPANY, 
Canton, Ohio. 


writes: 
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BOOKS FOR THE TIMES. 


SOCIALISM FROM GENESIS TO REVELA- 
TION. 


By Rev. F. M. Sprague. $1.75. 


WOMAN’S PHILOSOPHY OF LOVE 


By Caroline F. Corbin, author of ‘‘ His 
Marriage Vow,” etc. $1.50. 


HEALTH. THE RELATION OF THE 
SEXES 
By Dr. A. J. Ingersoll, with portrait of au- 
thor. $1.00. 
FIRST DAYS AMONGST THE CONTRA- 
BANDS 


By Elizabeth Hyde Botume. $1.25. 


A LOOK UPWARD: 
SPIRITUAL SCIENCE AND MENTAL HEAL-— 
ING By Susie C. Clark. $1.25. 
SPEECHES LECTURES AND LETTERS 


Of Wendell Phillips. First and second 
series, with portraits. Each volume sold 
separately. Price, per volume, Library edi- 
tion, $2.50; Beacon edition, $1.50 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF WENDELL 
PHILLIPS 


By George Lowell Austin. 
and illustrations. $1.50 


LET HIM FIRST BE A MAN. 


Essays chiefly relating to Education and 
Culture By W. H. Venable, LL.D. $1.25. 


With portrait 


Laurence Gronlund’s Works. 
THE CO-OPERATIVE COMMONWEALTH: 


AN EXPOSITION OF MODERN SOCIALISM. 
Revised and enlarged edition. 


CA IRA! 
OR, DANTON IN THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


OUR DESTINY, 


THE INFLUENCE OF NATIONALISM ON 
MORALS AND RELIGION, 


Cloth, $1.00 each; Paper, 50 cents. 


QUABBIN. 


The story of a small town with outlooks 
upon Puritan life. By F. H. Underwood 
LL.D. Illustrated. $1.75. 


GOD’S IMAGE IN MAN. 


Some INTUITIVE PERCEPTIONS OF TRUTH 
By Henry Wood. Cloth, $1.00. 


EDWARD BURTON 


By Henry Wood. Cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 
cents. 


DREAMS OF THE DEAD 


By Edward Stanton. Introduction by 
Edward S. Huntington. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 
50 cents. 


The above sent by mail upon receipt of price. 


Tllustrated Catalogs Free. 


LEE & SHEPARD. 10 Milk St., Beston, 


THE NEW NATION. 
Abraham Lincoln 


By John T. Morse, Jr. 


With a Portrait and Map. 
gilt top, $2.50. ; 


‘An intelligent estimate of the character, in- 
fluence and policy of the martyr-statesman, 
together with a truthful, orderly and just pre- 
sentation of the circumstances of his career, is 
all that one can demand from a‘fresh biogra- 
phy. Such an estimate and such a presenta- 
tion will be found in these two volumes. 3 
Thanks are due to Mr. Morse for his masterly 
portrait of one of our best andigreatest men.”’ 
— Chicago Tribune. 

‘““The author has succeeded admirably in 
relating with the utmost fairness the salient 
incidents of the rebellion, devoting especial 
space to the narrative of the McClellan drama.”’ 
— Philadelphia Press. 


2 vols. 16mo 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


NEARER THAN A DREAM, 


An epitome of nationalism with objections 
stated and answered. 
Send stamp for sample copy. 


50 copies for $1.00. 


100 a 2.00. 
Address, 


ce 


THE NEW NATION, 
13 Winter St., Boston. 


The Gospel of Wealth. 


By ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


This pamphlet has had an enormous sale in 
England, and ought to be read and studied by 
every American, showing as it does the views 
of an American millionaire on the distribu- 
tion of wealth. It treats of: 


The problem of the administration of 
wealth. 

The man is more important than the money. 

Three modes of disposing of wealth. 

Nations-should go further in this direction. 

The duty of the man of wealth, ete. 


387 pp. 8vo. Price by mail, 10 cents. 


JENKINS & McCOWAN, 
224 Centre Street, New York. 


THE COMING NATION. 


GREENSBURG, INDIANA. 


For a Government of, by and for the People 
- as outlined in Bellamy’s ‘* Looking Back- 
ward,” abolishing the possibility 
of Poverty. 


No Advertising Admitted. 


Please Send For Sample Copy. 


INDUSTRIAL NEWS. 


Jackson, Mich. 
State Organ of the Farmers’ AHtliance. 


$1.00 PER YEAR. 
Keep in the Middle of the Road. 
Circulation, 4100. 


[June 17, 1898 


HAVE YOU READ THIS BOOK? 
Philip Meyer's Scheme. 


(A Story of Trades Unionism.) 


BY LUKE A. HEDD. 

Every Union Man should read it. 
Every Non-Union Man should read it. 

Every Employer should read it. ” 


Paper Cover, price 25 cents. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 


There is an undefinable something in its 
plot, if plot it may b: called, that appeals to 
every wage-worker, and every wage-worker in 
the land should read it. In ‘‘ Looking Back- 
ward,’? Edward Bellamy has given th world 
a better impulse. ‘+ Philip Meyer’s ScLeme”’ 
tells in its peculiar way, a story that might be 
termed an introduction to Bellamy’s sto-y. — 
Omaha World-Herald, Oct. 16, 1892. 

The author, evidently a practical worker, 
propounds a novel project for surmounting the 
chief difficulties in the problem of capital’and 
labor. The characters are typical employers 
and workingmen.— Christian Herald, N. Y., 
Noy. 16, 1892, 

This is a novel with a purpose. and its pur- 
pose is to show how the problem of capital and 
labor may be solved without the violences that 
commonly attend tbe great social and polit- 
ical revolutions.— Twentieth Century, Dec. 8 
1892. é . 

If men who work for wages were to com- 
bine on the lines suggested in this book, there 
would be an end to the conflict between labor 
and certain phases of capital. It is an ideal 
scheme of co-operation.— John Habberton in 
Godey’s Magazine, Dec., 1892. 

Mr Hedd has not solved the labor question ; 
but he is a clear thinker and has done some- 
thing in the direction of its solution. We have 
read the book and cheerfully commend it to 
the careful attention of every man who depends 
on the sweat of his brow for food and shelter. 


|—N. Y. Herald, April 30, 1093. 


J. S. OGILVIE, Publisher, 57 Rose Street, N. Y. 


Populist Press and Populist People 
ATTENTION!! 


O— 

The National Reform Press Association has 
made a contract under which the Western 
Newspaper Union will furnish from each of 
its ten offices, Plates and Ready-P.ints edited 
by W. S. Morgan, Sec. N. R. P. A., the matter 
contained in which is approved by Hon. H. E. 
Taubeneck, Chairman People’s Party National 
Committee, and is the only matter officially 
recommended by the National Reform Press 
Association. Four pages of populist matter 
weekly, if you want that much. Original edi- 
torial page, news of the movement, cartoons, 
etc. The National Reform Press Association 
having been asked to take charge of the busi- 
ness of the Independent Newspaper Co. (the 
furnishing of completely printed populist 
pages) has included that branch in its con- 


| tract with the Western Newspaper Union and 


that house will hereafter supply from its Chi- 
cogo and St. Louis offices, completely printed 
local people’s party newspapers for localities 
otherwise unable to support populist papers. 
By this plan no capital or newspaper experi- 
euce is necessary for publishing a people’s 
party paper, and thus we hope to greatly 
strengthen the people’s press in every state. 
For prices, samples, etc. of plates and half- 
prints, address WESTERN NEWSPAPER 
UNION, Chicago, St. Louis, Dallas, Kansas 
City, Winfield, Denver, Omaha, Lincoln, Des 
Moines or Detriot, For samples, circulars and 
full particulars in regard to completely printed 
local populist papers, address WESTERN 
NEWSPAPER UNION, Chicago or St.Loius. 


